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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Unirep StTaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Mareh 20, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrman: There is submitted herewith the annual 

report of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee which 

appointed by you under the authority of Senate Resolution 18 of the 
Kighty-second Congress. 

This report outlines the activities of the Preparedness Investig 
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Subcommittee from the date of organization on July 17, 1950, throug! 
January 31, 1952. As you will note it summarizes t 

we have issued, the investigative activities that we have undertaken 
and the results flowing therefrom. 

On behalf of myself and my fellow subcommittee members I want 
to take this opportunity to express the deepest appreciation for the 
fine cooperation extended to us by you and the entire Armed Services 
Committee. 

Respectfully, 


he reports that 
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Lynpvon B. Jounson, Chairman, 
Prepare din gs In Dy stigatir g Subcommittee . 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


The Senate Armed Services Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee was established by Senate resolution on July 17, 1950. 

In creating such a body, the Senate acted upon well established 
precedents. The need for a congressional watchdog to oversee a 
war-induced defense program had been thoroughly demonstrated 
during World War II. It became apparent early in that conflict that 
an investigating committee was needed not only to probe the armed 
services for waste and inefficiency but to keep check on progress and 
come forth with positive recommendations to eliminate waste and 
increase the efficiency of the Defense Establishment. 

Since its foundation, the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee 
has conceived its role to be twofold. First, it is an investigating 
group with the powers needed to determine the facts of national 
preparedness problems. Second, it is an agency charged with the 
responsibility of following up its findings with positive recommenda- 
tions to correct deficiencies and increase the effectiveness of the defense 
program. 

These two concepts have served as guiding beacons for the com- 
mittee through the entire range of its investigations. The committee 
has never been satisfied merely to expose. Our interest has centered 
on solving problems rather than just revealing their existence. 

In the beginning, the committee’s attention was focused primarily 
on the problems of manpower and material. These were the early 
days of the Korean war when the country’s basic problem was to 
build up quickly a military machine capable of giving this Nation a 
prudent degree of security. 

As time went on and an increasing share of the taxpayers’ dollar 
flowed into the Nation’s preparedness program, it became apparent 
that an urgent problem facing the committee was waste in the armed 
services. Toward the end of 1951, practically all of the investigations 
centered around one objective—an effort to assure the American citi- 
zen that his defense tax dollar would buy 100 cents worth of prepared- 
ness. 

The committee’s antiwaste campaign presented some unusual diffi- 
culties. Basically it is a question of ferreting out examples of careless 
squandering and then working with the Armed Forces to emphasize 
the vital need for efficiency and economy. It is not an easy task to 
change the deeply ingrained attitudes of military men who, for cen- 
turies, have operated on the theory that cost is not a compelling 
consideration. 

Nevertheless, the committee has achieved substantial results and 
wll continue to press its antiwaste campaign. Unless the fat can 
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be cut away from our military muscles the Nation may someday face 
the choice of reducing its defense program regardless of need or going 
bankrupt. 

The problem of ‘“‘cost-consciousness”’ is one which in some respects 
is new to the American people. In the past, this Nation has fought 
its wars with a feeling that expense was the last and the least of the 
considerations to be taken into account in the planning and develop- 
ment of a military establishment. Since America was considered 
to be a land of inexhaustible resources and wealth, the concept of 
conservation was honored by many military men only in the breach. 

It was not until World War IT that Americans began to realize the 
technology of conflict had developed to a point where war could levy 
tribute upon all of the Nation’s resources. Even then the necessary 
steps to conserve equipment and the raw materials from which the 
equipment is made were not so drastic as to inconvenie nce seriously 
very many Americans. 

Today, however, warfare has assumed new and greater dimensions. 
America is threatened by a potential foe whose defeat in armed conflict 
would almost certainly require the total mobilization of the Nation’s 
vealth, resources, manpower, and productive capacity. In the face of 
this prospect, the struggle for an adequate defense must be coupled 
with a determined campaign for frugality and conservation. 

Americans must realize that in total conflict the margin of waste 
could easily be the margin between defeat and victory. 

It is the realization and appreciation of the implications of that 
concept that has led the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee to 
launch its cost-consciousness program. What the committee is seek- 
ing to do is to erase from the minds of the military men the fallacious 
idea that the Nation’s economic struggle is no concern of theirs. 
They must be made to realize that every member of the Military 
Establishment should appoint himself a committee of one to protect 
and preserve the Nation’s enormous investment in weapons and 
fighting equipme nt, 

An Army publication recently furnished the committee chairman 
by Secretary of the Army Fr: ank Pace, Jr., expressed the matter very 
well. It spoke of the “rifle complex’? which dominates the thoughts 
of men at the front lines. A man at the front line treats his rifle like 
a blood brother. He protects, preserves, and cherishes it as though 
it were all that stands between himself and death—and often such is 
certainly the case. 

The article urged that this “rifle complex’? be extended to all of 
the equipment used by every member of the armed services. The 
committee heartily agrees with this view. 

However it is done, some way will have to be found to inculcate 
into our men in uniform the fundamental concepts of sound business 
practice. Only thus can our preparedness program be placed on a 
footing which will guarantee this Nation military security without 
economic collapse. 

The field of the committee’s investigation has been broad. It has 
ranged all the way from inquiries into waste to an assessment of the 
achievements of the mobilization program itself. 

In every investigation, however, the committee has recognized one 
well-established boundary over which it will not step. It has con- 
stantly refused to question battlefield Saateny or the conduct of the 
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war as such. As the chairman stated at the first committee meeting 
on July 31, 1950: 


We were not created to tell the generals and admirals how to fight the battles, 
but rather to make sure that they and the men fighting under them have what 
they need to win those battles. Battle-front strategy is not a part of our duties 
and so long as I am chairman we will not get into that question. 

Operating upon that premise, the committee has looked upon its 
work as one part of a total national effort to build defenses capable 
of protecting the liberties of these United States. It has sought to 
avoid unnecessary harassment of busy officials. But at the same time 
it has also sought to spur the Armed Forces to even greater achieve- 
ments. 

During the year and a half of the committee’s existence the Nation’s 
Military E ‘stablishment has grown from a garrison force of 1,500,000 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen to a fighting machine of 
3,500,000 men and women. With that expansion has come an enor- 
mous growth of weapons production, and of plant capacity to turn out 
still more weapons. Also, with that expansion has come the develop- 
ment of new weapons, of new fighting techniques, and of new concepts 
of warfare. 

These ee have been reflected in committee work which has 
resulted in 36 reports—all unanimously approved. They have also 
been re le c ited in constantly expanding committee activities, such as 
the handling of individual complaints and cases which, while 
sufficiently important to justify reports, do require attention. 

In all that activity the committee is happy to report that it has 
received excellent cooperation from the me nv ho have the immediate 
responsibility of operating the Nation’s military forces. We believe 
the Secretaries of the armed services to be men of integrity, loyalty, 
and ability. We have found in them an awareness of the awesome 
responsibilities that have been laid upon their shoulders. We have 
also found them to be men who can accept criticism as an instrument 
necessary to the running of any vast enterprise. 

Very disturbing, however, is the apathy that has been encountered 
by the committee in so many governmental agencies and among so 
many divergent groups in the population. One thing cannot be gain- 
said: Those responsible for the Nation’s current rearmament program 
lack the sense of urgency that has previously goaded Americans into 
their tremendous preparedness achievements. 

On every hand the slogan of mobilization planners appears to be: 
“Don’t disturb the civilian economy.” The resultant mobilization 
program is one which in almost every instance has adapted the 
needs of defense to the civilian economy instead of adapting the 
civilian economy to the needs of defense. 

The objective has been ample supplies of both butter and guns. 
The result has been a small number of guns and a great amount of 
butter, with a considerable number of lollipops thrown in. 

The committee has been deeply concerned over the lack of perspec- 
tive as to the great danger that confronts this Nation. The lack of 
urgency manifests itself in many ways—all of them to the detriment 
of true national security. 

It is expressed in the factory windows which are darkened at night 
where they blazed with light in 1940. It is expressed in the failure of 
the Government to find and bring to Washington the top-flight oper- 
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ators—the engineering, the operating, the production men—so vitally 
needed for a successful defense program. It is expressed in the 
inability of defense mobilizers to fill the key administrative jobs with 
the best managerial talent and the best personnel men. 

It is significant that three different men have held the top Govern- 
ment spot in aircraft procurement since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. It is significant that far too many production jobs are filled by 
men lacking experience instead of by men who cut their teeth on a 
production line. It is significant that major defense jobs have gone 
unfilled with no takers to be found who are willing to make the sacri- 
fice of leaving the comforts and emoluments of private industry. 

The committee has devoted and will continue to devote considerable 
attention to the question of the quantity and the quality of weapons. 
In one report we disclosed that deliveries of major weapons—planes, 
tanks, electronics equipment, and guided missiles—have fallen con- 
siderably behind schedule. We outlined the reasons for the produc- 
tion lag and they were many and complex. 

But underlying all those reasons was one common denominator 

the la ok of asense of urgency. Every study, every investigation, con- 

vineed the committee of one basic fact. It was that the armaments 
production program ts lagging not so much because mistakes have been 
made but because there was not sufficient determination to surmount 
obstacles, to overcome difficulties, to achieve the improbable. 

On December 27, 1950, the committee reported as the Nation’s most 
critical shortage a “‘shortage of bold planning.”’ That is one problem 
that has not been solved to this day. 

Armed confiict is usually brought to a successful conclusion by the 
application of superior manpower, equipment, and resources. But 
even today, in a world of technology, a nation must have more than 
these three attributes if it wishes to survive. It must bave determina- 
tion, will, and a feeling of urgency. It would be difficult to say that 
such determination, such will, and such a feeling of urgency character- 
izes America’s preparedness program. 

The report which follows contains a summary of the work of the 
committee from the date of its organization on July 17, 1950, through 
January 31, 1952. It describes brie fly the 36 reports to date issued 
by the committee, the hearings conducted by it, and some of the 
investigations undertaken as a result of ‘‘leads’’ gleaned from the 
numerous letters received from the public or forwarded by other 
Senators. No attempt has been made to list these accomplishments 
in the chronological sequence of their occurrence. Instead they have 
been grouped according to subject matter. 

We hope that as a result of these efforts we have been able to 
eliminate to some extent the waste, incompetence, and dishonesty 
wherever and whenever these evils—the inevitable hangers-on of a 
vast military program—have appeared. 

In presenting this report, the committee members wish to acknowl- 
edge and express sincere appreciation for the excellent cooperation of 
all their senatorial colleagues. We have been most fortunate in having 
the understanding and continuing assistance of the other Memb>rs of 
the Serate on both sides of the aisle. In its work, the committee 
has received from other Senators valuable suggestions and helpful 
information on innumerable matters pertaining to the armed services. 
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Matters referred to the committee for attention by other Senators 
are always most welcome and will continue to receive our earnest and 
prompt attention. During the last year more than 500 matters have 
been handled for Members of the Senate, and we wish to continue to 
be of service in this respect. The situations into which we have looked 
at the request of our colleagues have ranged from specific matters, 
such as a particular individual’s fitness for service, to general matters, 
such as broad procurement policies of the military. At times the 
committee has been able to answer the inquiries of some of its col- 
leagues from knowledge and experience gained in previous investi- 
gations. At other times the committee has found it advisable to have 
on-the-spot investigations conducted or to request the service involved 
for a detailed factual report. Often information from other Senators 
has contributed to a large extent to matters already under investiga- 
tion and study. 

In addition, the committee has handled more than 19,000 letters 
from members of the public, furnishing them with information or 
guidance and in this connection the committee has dispensed to the 
public and interested parties thousands of copies of its various reports 
Thus far it has been possible to answer every letter addressed or 
referred to the committee, and every effort will be made to continue 
this policy. 

COST CONSCIOUSNESS 
Surplus property 

The committee’s very first report dealt with the problem of waste. 
The investigation was occasioned by the disposal by the armed serv- 
ices and Government agencies of property which had been improperly 
declared surplus. In this connection it was found that the Korean 
war had failed to pry administrative officials loose from a ‘‘business 
as usual’’ attitude. They were wastefully selling as surplus critically 
needed property at a time when the Nation was turning its efforts 
to a new mobilization program. Specifically, the sale of ‘“‘surplus’’ 
materials, such as radio equipment and airplane motors, was going 
on at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., and the sales were imminent of a 
plant in Omaha, Nebr., that had manufactured alcohol for use in the 
butadiene plants of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s rubber 
reserve, and of a Government-owned synthetic-rubber plant in Akron, 
Ohio. 

As a result of the committee’s action, these wasteful practices at 
Robins Air Force Base and elsewhere were eliminated; the outright 
sale by the General Services Administration of the Omaha plant was 
blocked and, mstead, the facilities were leased with a provision that 
the alcohol manufactured at the plant would be made available for 
use in synthetic-rubber manufacture if necessary; and the sale by 
the RFC of the Akron plant was halted, and production of synthetic 
rubber was immediately reactivated. 


Air Force fire-control computers 


In connection with its interest in the improper disposal of needed 
property the committee learned that a Texas farmer had purchased 
168 Air Force fire-control computers, declared surplus by the War 
Assets Administration, for a total price of $6.89; that the original cost 
of these computers was $7,200 each, or a total of $1,209,600; and that 
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later, when it was discovered that these computers were needed, the 
Air Force was forced to buy them back from the farmer at a cost of 
$63,000. It was too late to do anything to vitiate the original sale, 
nor could the profit made by the farmer be recovered by the Govern- 
ment. However, the public disclosure of the facts concerning this 
situation, together with the committee’s disclosure in its first report 
of improper disposals of property at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., and 
other places led to a tightening up by the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Defense of the rules and regulations 
governing the disposition of surplus property. 


Dy @€Ss glove Ss 


Upon the receipt of information that the Air Force was contem- 
plating the procurement of 14 million pairs of dress-uniform gloves, 
the committee requested from the Air Force justification for the 
purchase. The Secretary of the Air Force, after reviewing the matter, 
came to the conclusion that there was no military requirement for 
such gloves and canceled the procurement action. As a result the 
taxpayers were saved at the least $1,650,000, the cost of the gloves 
at the low bid of $1.10 per pair. 

Steel pipe 

At a time when steel generally, and steel pipe specifically, was 
extremely scarce, the committee learned that at Robins Air Force 
Base, Ga., steel pipe was being cut up and used for road markers. 
The base had on hand 300 lengths of the pipe, accountability for which 
had not been established. As a result of the committee’s action, the 
Air Force promptly instructed Robins Air Force Base to prohibit 
further use of the pipe for that purpose. Accountability has been 


established, the remaining pipe has been inventoried, and it will be 
put to more appropriate use. 


Sporle d meat 


As a result of committee inquiry, it was disclosed that the Navy 
permitted 43,000 pounds of frozen smoked ham, valued at $23,000, 
to spoil at a naval supp ly depot at San Diego, Calif. A Navy board 
of survey was convened, and its report will attempt to fix responsibility 
and determine reasons for the loss. 

The committee will follow through on its investigation of this in- 
cident until it is assured that the Navy has taken proper steps to 
prevent the recurrence of such episodes. 


Navy and Marine Corps installations 


The committee’s thirty-first report dated October 25, 1951, reported 
on general conditions affecting the cost of operations, manpower 
utilization, training, and morale at Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico, 
Va.; Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.; Camp Lejeune, N. C.; 
Camp Pendleton, Calif.; Submarine Base, New London, Conn.; and 
Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 

Though training and care for the personnel were generally good, the 
investigators found dissatisfaction with recall policies among recalled 
Marine reservists at three camps, and a lack of cost consciousness, 
involving waste of manpower and waste of money, which charac terized 
all operations. ‘There were also indications that certain regulations 
and orders of the Marine Corps were discouraging or preventing men 
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from writing to their representatives in Congress. The report recom- 
mended, among other things, that the Navy and Marine Corps (1) 
grade its officers on their “ability to conserve men, materials, and 
equipment; (2) rescind directives imp: — the rights of personnel to 
correspond with Member of Congress; (3) pay submarine duty com- 
pensation to noncrew personnel only when exposed to the hazards of 
undersea duty; and (4) eliminate at once overstaffing and malassign- 
ment of personnel. 

As a result of the committee’s specific recommendations, ‘cost 
consciousness” will henceforth be considered by the Department of 
the Navy as a criterion for the promotion of its officers; the Marine 
Corps is taking steps to explain its reserve policy and to prevent the 
issuance of any orders which could be interpreted to prohibit congres- 
sional correspondence; the payment of hazardous-duty compensation 
to all men not actually on such duty was-stopped at once; and the 
Navy is conducting studies for the better utilization of manpower. 
Air Force installations 

The committee’s thirty-fourth report on December 27, 1951, simi- 
larly covered conditions affecting the cost of operations, manpower 
utilization, training and morale at six Air Force installations: Langley 
Air Force Base, Norfolk, Va.; Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo.; Mather Air Force Base, 
Sacramento, Calif.; March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif., and 
Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. 

The investigators found evidence of wasteful practices, including, 
improper manpower utilization, replacement of serviceable dining-h: ull 
furniture with expensive plasticized-top tables and upholstered chairs, 
and overstocking of food supplies with resultant spoilage.' 

The committee recommended that the Air Force, in grading its 
officers, place greater emphasis on ‘cost consciousness”? as one of the 
basic qualifications required for advancement. The committee fur- 
ther recommended that surveys be made of Air Force installations for 
evidence of oversupply of food stocks, that the replacement of service- 
able dining-hall furniture be halted immediately, that the Secretary 
of Defense give further consideration to the standardization of bar- 
racks for enlisted personnel and that the number of able-bodied men 
in ‘‘chair corps” positions be further reduced by replacing them with 
WAF or limited-service personnel. 

In its reply the Air Foree expressed complete accord with the re- 
port’s premise that we must make the greatest possible use of our man- 
power and equipment. It stated that the Air Force proposes to 
continue to place great emphasis upon the element of cost-conscious- 
ness in the rating of officers and that it is doing everything possible to 
conserve men and money, Along these lines it further stated that in 
1951, despite a 52 percent increase in personnel, the Air Force was able 
to effect a very sizable reduction in the number of military personnel 
performing administrative duties. In this connection the aim is to 
expand by 50 percent the present combat strength with no more than a 
20 percent increase in personnel. 





! In connection with this matter, a mess sergeant at Carswell Air Force Base told committee investigators 
that 200 pounds of coffee had gone stale and would be used as floor-sweep compound. Secretary of the Air 
Force, Thomas K. Finletter, has since denied that any coffee was go used. However, it is notable that 
Joint Army-Air Force Menu Board in June 1951 authorized approximately a 25-percent reduction in coffee 
allowance to begin January 1, 1952, “‘due to relatively greater use of other beverages oe our Air Force 
personne!l.”’ 
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The reply agreed completely with the recommendation in the report 
that WAF personnel be used wherever possible, but stated that the 
use of such personnel is limited by the ability to recruit. It is expected 
however that as recruitment picks up, WAF’s will be used to fill 
positions now occupied by men who would otherwise be engaged in 
more vigorous duty. 

The Air Force also stated that the problem of overstocking of food is 
receiving eaeiil attention. The quantities of food issued and the 
amounts on hand are being checked constantly and warnings have been 
issued against overstocking. 

Army installations 

The committee’s thirty-sixth report issued December 21, 1951, as in 
previous reports on Navy and Air Force installations, covered an 
investigation of cost of operations, morale, and training at Camp 
Atterbury, Ind.; Camp Edwards, Mass.; Camp Kilmer, N. J.; Camp 
McCoy, Wise.; Camp Rucker, Ala.; Fort Belvoir, Va.; Fort Devens, 
Mass.; and Fort Lewis, Wash., all Army training centers. 

The report concluded that in most respects these centers were doing 
a creditable job. Food, clothing, housing, and medical care were gen- 
erally good; so was morale. The committee criticized to some extent 
the Army’s policies in using scarce materials on housing occupied only 
part of the vear, overelaborate recreational facilities, and unnecessary 
repetition of basic training. The report also stated that, while the 
Army was improving its manpower utilization, still more able-bodied 
men could be released from “chair corps” jobs. 

As a result of this report, the Army is emphasizing and stepping up 
its existing cost-consciousness program. Officers’ efficiency ratings, in 
addition to gradings in their demonstrated ability to conserve money 
and materials, will include comments upon their efficiency in man- 
power utilization. 

In accordance with other committee recommendations the Army 
is intensifying efforts to replace able-bodied men in the “chair corps,” 
and is enlarging and improving its troop-information program for the 
purpose of bolstering morale. All efforts are being made to eliminate 
wasteful practices and to avoid wherever possible the use of scarce 
strategic material. In addition, as was recommended, the number of 
medical officers at Camp Kilmer was immediately increased. 

Waste in overseas construction 


Allegations of wasteful practices in connection with construction of 
overseas air bases received the attention of the committee at public 
hearings in New York City on January 11 and 12, 1952. 

Testimony was heard complaming of the use by construction 
companies of private fee-charging employment agencies to recruit 
men for overseas assignments. Representatives of private agencies 
also testified in reply to these complaints. 

The committee also explored: (1) Questionable and costly recruiting 
and employment practices authorized by the Corps of Engineers for 
contractors engaged in air-base construction in Greenland, North 
Africa, and other points. (2) The high rate of turn-over of employees 
shipped to overseas job sited at a cost running into millions. In 
one instance, 1,174 men, or 24.8 percent of the total hire d, returned 
to the United States before completing their contracts. (3) The 
security muddle on classified projects under which the Air Force 
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and Department of Defense were issuing news releases about a base 
while the Corps of Engineers and the United States er tae 
Service were still keeping the project classified as ‘‘secret.”’ ) Dif- 
ficulties at various job sites, including the abandonment of an air 
base site in North Africa after expe ‘nditure of much money in pre- 
liminary work, costly construction failures, building of air strips which 
went under water in periods of heavy rainfall, ete. 

Soon after the New York hearings, delegations from the Air Force 
and Corps of Engineers departed for on-the-job inspections. On 
February 1, 1952, the committee received some further data from 
the Deputy Chief of the Corps of Engineers at an open hearing in 
Washington. 

As a result of the committee’s inquiry, General Nold reported: 
(1) A study has been undertaken and every effort is being made to 
reduce present high costs for physical examinations of men being 
recruited for overseas construction work through the use of govern- 
mental facilities where available; (2) security classifications on over- 
seas construction are impractical without censorship and the latter 
is impossible in peacetime; (3) the existing security muddle is ridicu- 
lous, and the taking of thousands of fingerprints which are never 
checked is being discontinued forthwith; (4) employment of a college- 
student son of a general for short-term work on overseas projects will 
cease. 

MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
“Chair corps” 

The committee’s twenty-sixth report issued in June 1951 concerned 
the misuse and waste of able-bodied men in administrative and house- 
keeping duties at indoctrination centers. It disclosed that there were 
enough men at these centers performing “chair corps’’ jobs, such as 
clerical positions, working in kitchens, carrying messages, driving 
automobiles, operating motion-picture machines, running PX’s, and 
doing similar jobs, to make up three to five combat divisions; in other 
words, enough men to fill our commitment to Europe. The report 
recognized that in all probability some of these men should be con- 
tinued in their present positions, but suggested that the majority of 
them be replaced by women and limited-service men. 

As a result of this report the armed services revised their man- 
power policies and late in 1951 General Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
was quoted as saying that he expected to organize the equivalent of 
two or three additional combat divisions out of the men presently in 
the service. 

In that connection, Secretary Pace, in a recent letter to the com- 
mittee chairman, stated that the present inability to recruit sufficient 
numbers of WAC’s and budgetary ceiling limitations on the hiring 
of civilians are obstacles to their efforts to release the maximum 
number of combat-qualified men from administrative positions. 
However, combat rotatees are being used to fill in the gaps. Further- 
more, hé said, the Army is intensifying and continuing its own man- 
power survey and utilization study. On-the-site audits are being 
conducted to survey both the necessity for particular jobs and whether 
each job is being filled by a properly assigned individual 
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Pentagon personnel 


The thirty-third report further explored the field of manpower 
utilization and found that during the past few years an inereasing 
administrative top-heaviness in the Armed Forces had developed. 
The study disclosed the astonishing fact that the United States is 
operating a military machine of about 3,500,000 with ne: arly the same 
number of generals, admirals, and civilian employees in Washington 
that it had on VE-day, when the total number in uniform was well 
over 12,000,000. The committee warned that unless the trend toward 
centralization of high rank was halted, the country might wind up 
with a military force composed of “all chiefs and no Indians.”’ 

It was recommended that a thorough study be conducted by the 
Department of Defense with a view toward determining whether the 
“top brass” and the number of civilian employees could be reduced 
by efficient utilization. This study is now under way. 


FRAUDULENT PRACTICES 


One of the committee’s earliest efforts in connection with the 
investigation of fraudulent practices in connection with the defense 
program involved the misconduct of an Army employee who accepted 
payments for improperly routing seagoing Federal freight, primarily 
of a military nature, through the port of Orange, Tex. The eighth 
report of the committee, issued April 9, 1951, stated: 

Here a public employee sold almost for a pittance the very substantial influence 

and power of his position. That power and influence, whether it is large or small, 
is not his to sell. It belongs to the public. In our determination to insure that 
there be no compromise with moral and legal integrity by those connected with 
the Nation’s defense effort, we believe’ no distinction should be made between 
large and small episodes. 

The employee concerned was discharged from employment by 
the Army and the matter was referred to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate action. The Department of Justice in turn referred 
this case to the United States attorney for the District of Columbia for 
prosecution. 

\RMED SERVICES TRAINING CENTERS 


Lackland Aur Foree Base 


In January 1951, allegations of undue hardships, neglect, and 
maltreatment of enlisted trainees at Lackland came to the attention of 
the committee. Investigators were immediately sent into the field 
and a complete study of the base was conducted. Although food, 
health, and morale were in general satisfactory, shortages and in- 
adequate housing were discovered. In addition, the committee found 
an inexcusable waste of money and manpower at Lackland, resulting 
from a deliberate attempt by the Air Force to enlist more of our best 
young men than it had the capacity to train. These facts were made 
known in the fifth report, issued in February 1951, and a reeommenda- 
tion was made that the service henceforth coordinate its enlistment 
policy with the availability of training facilities. Compliance with 
the committee’s advice quickly followed. 

Military indoctrination centers 


Following up the disclosures made at Lackland Air Force Base, the 
committee determined to look into conditions at ¢'l other indoctrina- 
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tion centers of the armed services. All aspects of the training program 
were examined, including food, clothing, medical care, housing, recrea- 
tion, and morale. In general the survey painted a satisfac ‘tory picture, 

The need for reorganization and careful planning, however, was pointed 
up by many cases of manpower waste, poor orientation programs, and 
inadequate supervision of recruits. ‘Among the deficiencies exposed 
were a shortage of hospital and recreation facilities at Fort Jackson, 
S. C.; poorly qualified instruction personnel at Camp Chaffee, 
Ark.; - lack of dependents’ housing at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; insuf- 
ficient allowances of training weapons at Fort Ord, Calif. ; and inade- 

quate classroom facilities at Camp Breckinridge, Ky. In all, 17 
reports—the ninth through the twenty-fifth—detailing ‘the findings of 
our investigators were issued, along with recommendations for prompt 
correction. The response from the services to improve these centers 
has been heartening. Recreation and medical facilities have been 
expanded where necessary, dependents’ housing has improved, de- 
livery of training weapons has been speeded, more efficient manpower 
utilization policies have been put into effect, and numerous wasteful 
practices have been eliminated. 


Substandard housing and rent gouging of military personnel 


The twenty-eighth and thirtieth reports of the committee were con- 
cerned with substandard housing and rent gouging of military per- 
sonnel in areas adjacent to military installations. They were pre- 
pared by committee investigators who made on-the-spot investiga- 
tions at 18 installations, including Camp Rucker, Ala.; Camp Breck- 
inridge, Ky.; Camp Lejeune, N. C.; Fort Dix, N. J.; Chanute Air 
Force Base, Ill.; and Camp Polk, La. 

Both reports described the urgent and almost tragic housing prob- 
lem that today faces the families of the men in our armed services 
and urged an immediate solution lest the morale of our fighting men 
be impaired. Specific recommendations for the alleviation of these 
conditions included surveys to determine the feasibility of increasing 
available housing, making the availability of housing a major criterion 
in the selection of military installations to be reactivated or expanded, 
and organization of local civic groups and construction of trailer 
camps. 

On October 5, 1951, a hearing was held at which the Under Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and the chairman of the 
Critical Areas Committee testified with respect to the steps taken by 
their respective departments to implement our suggestions. Their 
testimony indicated that practically all of the committee’s recom- 
mendations have been adopted. 

As a result of a recommendation contained in the thirtieth report, 
the Department of Defense set up an Armed Services Housing Agency 
composed of representatives of each of the armed services and headed 
by a civilian director. The agency is responsible for the investigation 
of existing conditions at military installations and the formulation of 
plans and policies to eliminate the unsatisfactory conditions dis- 
covered. 


Adequate clothing for Korean troops 


In the light of a continuous stream of correspondence from parents 
of servicemen, expressing fear that the men in Korea might not have 
warm clothing during the winter months, we communicated with the 

98204—52—3 
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armed services to insure that adequate stocks of clothing would be 
—ae We received assurances that such clothing would be 


opens and that everything omnes is being done for the welfare and 
ty of our fighting men in Korea. 


Gambling in the vicinity of Keesler Air Force Base 


In October 1951 the committee inquired into complaints that com- 
mercialized gambling interests in Biloxi and Harrison County, Miss., 
were victimizing young airmen at Keesler Air Force Base to the tune 
of millions of dollars annually. An open hearing was held at Biloxi 
on October 22. Fifteen witnesses were examined. 

The evidence disclosed the existence of 1,436 gaming devices in 
Harrison County. Some witnesses estimated that “the “take” of the 
gamblers from the airmen ran into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a month. 

An Air Police Squadron major told of thefts, pawning of uniforms 
and bad-check cases probably caused by gambling, but there was 
little evidence of affirmative action by the command at Keesler to 
combat the gambling evil. Moreover, there was a lack of appreciation 
for the responsibility defined in Air Force regulations. 

The sheriff of Harrison County halted all gambling immediately 
after being served with a subpena to testify before the committee. 

Grave doubts existed that widespread gambling would not be 
resumed. However, the Air Force has begun invoking off-limits 
orders and appears determined to protect its airmen from the gamblers. 
Further, the committee has received written assurances from Gov. 
Hugh White, of Mississippi,! that gambling at Biloxi has ceased 
entirely and that he and Attorney General J. P. Coleman will not 
permit it to resume. They deserve the highest praise for their forth- 
right action in this connection. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


In one of the most important projects it has undertaken, the com- 
mittee in its thirty-fifth report took a careful look at the over-all 
status of our mobilization program. What it saw was, in a large 
measure, dismaying. Deliveries on defense hard goods—planes, tanks, 
ammunition, and guns—had fallen dangerously behind schedule; so 
much so that the chances of reaching the minimum preparedness 
targets within the time set by our military planners seemed remote. 

Through the maze of factors contributing to such delays one basic 
cause stood out. This was the failure of our responsible officials to 
make immediate defense hard-goods production the top claimant ~ 
our industrial capacity. It seemed clear to the committee that, 
order to safeguard our national security, a new policy more tive 
to the urgency of the situation would have to be adopted. There 
would have to be a sacrifice of ‘‘butter’” in order to get guns. 

The report outlined in some detail the causes of delay in aircraft 
and tank production, and strongly urged that the minimum goals of 
essential military strength be achieved as soon as possible; that allo- 
cation of materials for civilian needs should be made only from 
resources remaining after the requirements of our minimum mobiliza- 
tion objectives had been met; that production schedules be geared to 





1 See appendix IV. 
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needs instead of being revised downward in the face of inability to 
produce; that machine tools be channeled exclusively into military 
production until minimum requirements were met; and that greater 
efforts be made to utilize small-business facilities. Also recommended 
was the designation of a “procurement czar’ in the Department of 
Defense with the sole authority and responsibility to oversee and 
expedite procurement for all the armed services and to resolve all 
conflicts among them. 

Within the last month a prominent manufacturer of military air- 
craft, in effect, publicly endorsed the findings of our report, im an 


article written in his company’s monthly publication. He stated, 
and we quote: 


We have slowed down the entire march of production to the pace of the slowest 
participant; i. e., to the availability of those things which are in shortest supply. 
And from the viewpoint of an aircraft manufacturer, it sometimes seems that 
everything is in short supply except “butter.” 

He also stated: 


If we are to have “butter” in the present quantities, we cannot at the same 


time have ‘‘guns”’ on the desired schedules. 

The Department of Defense has indicated that it is moving with all 
possible speed to eliminate bottlenecks in production and that to 
expedite this procedure it has set up a ‘‘ procurement ezar,”’ as recom- 
mended by us. Nevertheless, despite our and other warnings as to 
the urgency of the situation, rates of production have been deliberate- 
ly reduced. In our minds the very limited production of planes and 
tanks, as well as the absence of adequate and consistent planning in 
several important respects, is one of the most serious problems of the 
moment. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Perhaps one of the most vital projects of the committee was the 
holding of hearings on the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, a function delegated to the subcommittee by the full Armed 
Services Committee. These hearings commenced on January 10, 1951, 
and the committee met constantly for a period of more than a month. 
During this time 39 sessions were held and testimony was heard from 
well over 100 witnesses. The report issued on the hearings included 
both sides of all the important issues and provided the Members of 
the Senate with unbiased evidence upon which to base their 
conclusions. 

During the course of these hearings approximately 3,000 commun:- 
cations from all parts of the country were received. Each of these 
was given careful attention and promptly answered by a written or 
telegraphic reply. The work of the committee culminated in the 
passage of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, which 
provided that during the immediate crisis the United States would 
continue its program of induction for service. The act also created 
the National Security Training Corps and a permanent body, the 
National Security Training Commission, to which it assigned two 
major tasks: (1) To develop the broad outline and machinery of a 
specific UMT program for consideration by the Congress, and (2) 
to exercise general supervision over the training of the National 
Security Traiming Corps. 
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REPORT OF THE ALASKAN TASK FORCE 


In the fall of 1950 a committee task force studied the back door to 
our hemisphere’s defense—Alaska. This task force under the leader- 
ship of Senator Hunt included Senators Morse and Saltonstall. They 
proceeded to Alaska, made an on-the-spot survey, and their findings 
became the seventh report of the committee. 

Even before the report was issued, tangible results were observed. 
A labor-management conference was held in Alaska as a result of the 
recommendations of the task force. This conference ironed out diffi- 
culties between the union and management so that the building pro- 
gram would not be bogged down during the construction season. 

The report of the committee included plans for the defense of the 
Territory, comments concerning military personnel and strength and 
operational facilities required, facts concerning permanent housing and 
facilities for military personnel and their dependents, logistic support, 
and port improvements. It further contained many recommendations 
which have proved extremely helpful in promoting both the develop- 
ment and the defense of Alaska. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Rubber 


The committee’s first two reports, issued in September and Novem- 
ber 1950, dealt with one of the Nation’s most urgent problems—the 
strategic rubber supply. The first report contained a history of the 
rubber program and an account of the difficulties encountered in 
connection with it. It recommended a seven point course of action 
for a minimum rubber preparedness program to the following effect: 

1. Establishment by the Munitions Board of a firm aggressive 
acquisition program, including a possible higher rate of stock- 
piling and the taking of all necessary steps to accomplish that 
program by responsible Government agencies. 

Immediate reactivation of all Government-owned synthetic 
rubber-producing plants and capacity production by privately 
owned plants. 

3. Complete prohibition of further sale of Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants and a prompt review of all national 
security and similar clauses in Government contracts to secure 
needed rubber-production facilities. 

4. The use of the powers provided in the Rubber Act to con- 
serve the greatest amount of natural rubber for stockpiling. 

Aggressive research and development of new types of syn- 
thetic rubber and rubber products. 

6. Prompt action for the construction of new and more efficient 
synthetic rubber producing plants. 

Prompt attention to the possibilities of growing natural 
rubber within the United States and obtaining natural rubber 
from Western Hemisphere sources. 


These recommendations were adopted in their entirety by the 
President shortly thereafter. 

The second report was a follow-up on the first, and took another and 
closer look at the situation. 
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The picture of progress it presented was not a happy one. It 
stated: 

Progress in paper work—of which there has been considerable—is no sub- 
stitute for. progress in performance, of which there has not been enough. Paper- 
work preparedness is a flimsy protection against the threat we face. 

A number of specific remedial measures were suggested and, after 
the issuance of this report, significant corrective action followed 
promptly. 

The importance of these first two reports can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Immediately before the invasion of South Korea, the 
rated capacity of the Government-owned synthetic-rubber plants was 
approximate ly 830,000 long tons, but actus al production was less than 
300,000 long tons. Industry stocks of all types of rubber were suf- 
ficient for only about 6 weeks’ operation. The open warfare in south- 
east Asia, a source of 95 percent of our natural rubber, made 
imperative that this Nation stockpile as much natural rubber as 
possible. The committee found that this necessary action was not 
being taken by the authorities. It therefore explored extensively with 
the proper agencies the development of a basic rubber program and the 
specific steps that should be taken to achieve it. As a result, our 
natural-rubber stockpile was increased, all of our synthetie-rubber 
plants were reactivated to full capacity, research on rubber was stim- 
ulated, conservation measures were placed in effect, and programs for 
the production of natural rubber in the Western Hemisphere were 
actively pursued. 

The country’s rubber position, while vastly improved after the 
remedial action suggested in our first two reports, remained of suffi- 
cient concern by the fall of 1951 to make another survey by this 
committee seem worth while. The twenty-ninth report, issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1951, analyzed in detail the manner in which the com- 
mittee’s recommendations had been effected and the results obtained. 
It concluded, ‘‘We have made substantial progress toward real 
rubber readiness but still have far to go.” It urged aggressive stock- 
piling of natural rubber until our stockpile goal is attained, an ex- 
pansion of our synthetic-rubber facilities, a strengthening of our 
rubber-conservation program, and a more aggressive program to 
develop new sources of rubber. 

We believe it fair to say that due in large measure to the com- 
mittee’s efforts our country is now well on the way toward a much 
safer position as regards rubber. An additional result stemming 
from the adoption of the committee’s recommendations has been a 
sharp decline in the price of nattiral rubber. It has been estimated 
that the resultant savings in the Government’s buying operations 
were upward of a billion dollars. 

Nickel 

The committee found that in regard to strategic nickel, we were a 
“have not” nation. Explanations and suggested solutions for this 
deplorable 4nd dangerous situation comprised the subject matter of 
the fourth report, issued December 31, 1950. 

The cause of the difficulty appeared to be twofold: The existence 
of a formidable monopoly in the industry, and serious laxity on the 
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part of the Munitions Board in providing for our needs. With respect 
to the latter, the report stated: 


* %* * it may be fair to say that our most critical shortage is not one of 


nickel or wool or rubber or any other such commodity, but rather a shortage of 
bold planning. 

Among the committee’s recommendations were procedures to in- 
crease our nickel stockpile, the expansion of facilities in the Western 
Hemisphere, the restriction of nonessential uses of nickel, and the 
instigation of a vigorous scrap-drive program within the industry 
Many of our major suggestions have already been carried out or are 
on the verge of fruition. On January 31, 1952, four furnaces of 
Nicaro (a large nickel-producing plant in Cuba), were put into opera- 
tion, with the other eight furnaces scheduled for progressive reactiva- 
tion in the near future. It is anticipated that the output of Nicaro, 
after the plant is in full operation, will average 30,000,000 pounds of 
nickel a year. In addition, a contract was entered into in 1951 with 
Sherritt, Gordon, a Canadian company, providing for the delivery of 
80,000,000 pounds of nickel over a period extending between 1954 and 
1957. At the time of writing the present report, a contract with 
Falconbridge, another Canadian corporation, for the delivery of 
50,000,000 pounds of nickel over an 8-year period, was about to be 
signed. It is regrettable that certain other recommendations with 
respect to the expansion of the facilities of International Nickel Co. 
have not been effected. It should be noted, however, in this con- 
nection, that International Nickel is a foreign corporation, with 
virtual monopoly in the nickel field, over which the United States has 
no jurisdiction or authority. 

Tin 

In our studies on tin, covered in the committee’s sixth report, we 
found that the price of this vital metal had reached the unprecedented 
level of $1.90 per pound. Speculators, relying upon unfounded 
rumors that our Government would continue to make purchases at 
any price, had acquired stocks throughout the world and bid up 
prices. The committee recommended that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Emergency Procurement Services 
exercise their options to withdraw from further purchases. These 
recommendations were acted upon and, as a result, the price of tin 
took a spectacular tumble, at one time reaching a low of approxi- 
mate ly $1 per pound. Since then there has been a slight increase in 
the price, as the recent agreement with Great Britain for the purchase 
of 20,000 long tons of tin at a price of $1.18 per pound, indicates. 

During a public hearing on the subjec t of tin, W. Stuart Symington 
head of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, said that adoption 
of the committee’s recommendations had saved the American taxpayer 
at least $500,000,000. 

The committee report also contained recommendations for action 
which would have been extremely beneficial to tin producers. Among 
these were inducements for increased production, guaranteed markets, 
loans, stable prices, and the like. Unfortunately, because of the 
recalcitrance of the producers in agreeing upon a reasonable price 
these to date have not been put into effect to any significant extent. 
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Tungsten 


The twenty-seventh report, issued July 5, 1951, brought to the 
attention of the public a situation of extreme gravity: The Nation 
was faced with a shortage of highly strategic tungsten that verged on 
the desperate. 

The major sources in the Far East had been cut off almost overnight 
by the Communist conquest of China and the subsequent invasion of 
Korea. Our domestic sources could not begin to meet our tremendous 
requirements. The committee’s report revealed that because of in- 
credible negligence on the part of responsible persons, nowhere near 
the amount of tungsten sufficient for our needs had been accumulated 
in our Nation’s stockpile in the days when the metal was plentiful and 
cheap. 

The report further revealed that the Defense Department had also 
been negligent through its failure to give prompt consideration to a 
process for producing tungsten carbide out of lower-grade tungsten 
ores. Evolution of such a process would have been extremely signifi- 
cant in connection with the Army’s large requirement for tungsten car- 
bide cores for armor-piercing projectiles. 

After the publication of this report, the Defense Department took 
prompt steps to test the new process mentioned above, authorized the 
stoc piling of certain semifinished tungsten products; and accelerated 
its research for the development of tungsten substitutes. In addition, 
defense agencies undertook a foreign-procurement program and 
initiated aggressive steps to stimulate the production of tungsten ores. 

Although the tungsten situation is still critical, the Defense Depart- 
ment and other defense agencies since publication of this.report have 
made strenuous efforts to improve the situation. 


Agricultural products 


In December of 1950 the committee issued its third report, which 
dealt with agricultural products of importance to our defense effort. 
In that report it was disclosed that the Munitions Board had failed 
in its responsibility to stockpile wool and had even neglected to list 
wool as a strategic material. The report stated that 
the Munitions Board was not created to underwrite complacency to justify 
shortages or to sanction the deterioration of America’s strength. 

The report also pointed out the waste of taxpayers’ money resulting 
from the failure of the Departments of Agriculture and Defense to 
cooperate in connection with the purchase of commodities. 

As a result of the study, it was recommended that wool be placed 
on the list of strategic materials and stockpiled; and that procedures 
be established for the exchange of information and for closer coopera- 
tion between the Departments of Defense and Agriculture in connec- 
tion with defense requirements for agricultural commodities and 
products. One salutary effect of the report was that a degree of 
cooperation between these Departments was attained. 

A follow-up report, the thirty-second, published in November 1951, 
disclosed, however, that the results were not all that could be desired. 
It pointed out that both Departments had still failed to standardize 
specifications for agricultural products so that commodities purchased 
by any Government agency could be used to satisfy military require- 


ments, and that this failure was costing the taxpayers money. Since 
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publication of this report, greater efforts have been made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department of Defense to coordinate 
their actions and it is hoped that in the future the waste occasioned 
by this previous lack of standardization of specifications will be 
eliminated. 
Scrap drive 

in January 1951, more than a year ago, the committee called for 
the institution of a vigorous scrap drive to help mitigate the critical 
shortages of metals, principally iron and steel. 

Senator Johnson at that time said: 

I have asked Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, to give the Preparedness Subcommittee a report on plans for the organization 
and coordination of a scrap-salvage program. These plans will be reviewed by 
the subcommittee. It is our hope that the plans will call for effective te amwork 
between the Government, business, and the people. 

‘The NPA, in April, set up a conservation and salvage unit, for the 
express purpose of working out a program for a drive for scrap iron 
and other metals. 

In August of 1951 the committee urged the State Department, 
“in the strongest terms’’ to secure for the United States scrap iron from 
Germany which was then being dispersed to other European countries. 

‘then, in November, the committee sent letters to the Directors of 
the ODM, the Munitions Board, the DPA, and to the Secretary of 
Defense, asking for an immediate search for scrap held in Government 
installations, and requesting information as to what would be done 
by each agency. ‘The replies indicated that substantial progress in 
the salvage of precious scrap metal is now beginning to be visible. 


PARTIAL LIST OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES ! 


Committee investigation disclosed wasteful sales of “surplus” 
property; blocked sale of synthetic rubber and alcohol plants originally 
costing $6,000,000. (Appendix I1I—A.) 

Committee investigation disclosed widespread wastefulness in mili- 
tary bases. Cost-consciousness programs instituted to educate 
military personnel in the vital need for saving taxpayers’ dollars. 

(Appe ‘ndix III-B.) 

Committee found enough able-bodied men performing ‘‘chair corps”’ 
jobs to make up three to five combat divisions. Armed services 
manpower policies revised —General Collins quoted as stating@hat he 
hopes to get equivalent of two to ae more combat divisions from 
men now in service. (Appendix III-C. 

Committee disclosed Nation’s rubber wells to be critical. New 
program launched to build rubber strength and taxpayers saved 
upws ards of a billion dollars. (Appendix I1J—-D.) 

Committee disclosed speculators running up prices of strategic tin. 
Successful tin program launched to save ‘United States Treasury at 
least $500,000,000. (Appendix ITI-—E.) 

Committee disclosed munitions production “dangerously behind 
schedule.”’ Defense Department appointed a “procurement czar.’’ 
(Appendix III-F.) 

Committee revealed tungsten shortages “that verged on the des- 
perate.”’ New procurement policies established. (Appendix ITI-G.) 


‘See appendix II!. 
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Committee disclosed nearly as many “high brass” and civilian 
employees in Washington now with 3,500,000 men in armed services 
as in 1945 when the armed services was nearly three times present 
size. (Appendix III-H.) 

Committee disclosed dependents of military personnel living under 
slum conditions. Defense Department established agency to tackle 
situation. (Appendix III-1.) 

Committee held hearings on Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act. Hearings led to passage of basic legislation in 1951. (Ap- 
pendix III—J.) 

Committee disclosed ‘‘critical”’ shortage of strategic nickel. Nicaro 
plant reactivated in Cuba expected to add 30,000,000 pounds of nickel 
a year to Nation’s supply. (Appendix III-K.) 

Committee disclosed ‘“‘inexcusable waste of money and manpower”’ 
growing from Air Force manpower hoarding policies. Air Force agreed 
to coordinate enlistments with availability of training facilities. 
(Appendix II]—L.) 

Committee aired charges that gamblers victimizing airmen. Gam- 
bling near Keesler Air Force Base halted and Air Force pledged to 
place gaming establishments “off limits.”” (Appendix I1I—M. 

Committee questioned Air Force purchase of 1,500,000 pair of dress- 
uniform gloves. Air Force canceled procurement, saving taxpayers 
at least $1,650,000. (Appendix ITI-—N.) 

Committee disclosed sale of 168 Air Force computers for $6.89 and 
then repurchase at $63,000. Surplus property sales tightened up 
(Appendix I]T—O. 

Committee disclosed use of 300 lengths of scarce steel pipe as road 
markers at Air Foree base. Practice discontinued and uncut pipe 
sent to more appropriate use. (Appendix III-P. 
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APPENDIX [| 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
Senate Commirree ON ARMED Services, UNperR AvTHORITY OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 18, E1agHTy-SECOND CONGRESS 


- 


Resolve, That (a) in accordance with section 136 of the Legislative R eorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 (Publie a 601, Seventy-ninth Congress), there is hereby 
established a subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee to be com 
posed of seven member rs to be appointed ay the chairman but with all members 
of the Senate Armed | ‘es serving as ex-officio members. 

b) It shall be the function of such how Roan neat to conform with section 136 
of such Act by exercising a continuous watchfulness over matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Committee through a continuous study of all 
policies, programs, activities, operations, facilities, requirements, and practices of 
the Department of Defense, the Armed Services, and other agencies exercising 
functions relating to them, and the administration thereof in all respects. 

c) The purposes of such watchfulness and study shall include the determina- 
tion whether (1) such policies, programs, activities, operations, facilities, require- 
ments, and practices are the most effective possible in the interest of national 
defense, and (2) the administration of such policies, programs, activities, opera- 
tions, facilities, requirements, and practices are characterized by maximum 
efficiency. 

(d) The subcommittee shall report to the full committee from time to time, 
the results of we watchfulness and study, together with such recommendations 
as it may deer sirable 

SEC. 2. (a) a the purposes of this resolution, such subcommittee is author- 
ized (1) to hold such hearings, (2) to sit and act at such times and places during 
the aaah recesses, and adjourned periods of the Eighty-second Congress, (3) 
to employ such temporary investigators, technical assistants, clerical and other 
assistants, (4) to require by subpoena, or otherwise, the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such correspondence, books, papers, and documents, 
(5) to make such investigations, (6) to administer such oaths, (7) to take such 
testimony, and (8) to incur such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of such stenographiec services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. 

(b) Such subcommittee is authorized to enter into such contracts for the 
re services of such individuals and organizations as it shall deem neces- 

sary for the performance of its functions. 

Src. 3. The expenses of the subcommittee, not to exceed $190,000 for the 
period beginning February 1, 1951, through January 31, 1952, shall be paid from 
the contingent funds of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee under the authority of Senate Resolution 18, Eighty-second 
Congress. 
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AppENDIx II 


List of committee reports 





Report Date Title 

First report Sept. 5,1950 | Interim Report on Surplus Property and Rubber. 

Second report. -. Nov. 20,1950 | Second Report on Surplus Property and Rubber 

Third report Dee. 18,1950 gricultural Products and the Mobilization Program 

Fourth report Dec. 31,1950 | Nickel. 

Fifth report Feb. 19,1951 | Interim Report on Lackland Air Force Base. 

Sixth report Mar. 5, 1951 Tin. 

Seventh report Feb. 22,1951 | Report of the Alaskan Task Force. 

Eighth report Apr. 9,1951 | Improper Payments Made to Procure Freight Traft 
Through Port of Orange, Tex. 

Ninth report Apr. 16,1951 | Military Indoctrination Centers 

Tenth report do Fort Jackson, 8. C. 

Eleventh report lo Camp Chaffee, Ark 

Twelfth report lo Fort Leonard Wood, Mo 

Thirteenth report do Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif 

Fourteenth report May 7, 1951 Fort Ord, Calif 

Fifteenth report do Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I 

Sixteenth report do Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Il 

ith report io Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y 
ith report May 21,1951 | Parris Island Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
eenth report do Camp Roberts, Calif. 

Twentieth rep ‘ Fort Dix, N. J. 

Twenty-first report d Fort Knox, Ky. 

‘Twenty-second report f June 1,1951| Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 

Twenty-third report do Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif. 

Twenty-fourth report lo Fort Riley, Kans 

Twenty-fifth report do Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 

Twenty-sixth report June 11,1951 | Manpower Utilization at Military Indoctrination Centers. 

Twenty-seventh report July 5,1951 lungsten. 

Twenty-eighth report July 19,1951 | Interim Report on Substandard Housing and Rent G 
ing on Military Personnel. 

Twenty-ninth report Sept. 4,1951 | Third Report on Rubber. 

Thirtieth report ‘ Sept. 24,1951 | Second Report on Substandard Housing and Rent Goug 
ing of Military Personnel. 

Thirty-first report _- Oct. 25,1951 | Report on Conditions at 6 Navy and Marine Corps 
Training Centers. 

Thirty-second report Nov. 11,1951 | Standardization of Specifications and Inspections A gr 
cultural Commodities 

Thirty-third report Nov. 13,1951 | Report on Administrative Top-Heaviness of our Armed 
Forces 

Thirty-fourth report .-| Dee. 7,1951 | Report on Conditions at 6 Air Force Training Centers. 

Thirty-fifth report Nov. 29,1951 | Interim Report on Defense Mobilization 

Thirty-sixth report Dee. 21,1951 Report on Conditions at 8 Army ‘Training Centers 


AppEeNnpIx III 


{EFERENCE MATERIAL FOR PARTIAL List oF ComMiITTreEE ACTIVITIES 
A. Excerpt from first committee report, pages 3-5: 


The Akron synthetic-rubber-producing plant 

tix * a 

“On July 6, 1950, after several earlier invitations had failed to produce a bid 
that was satisfactory, the RFC issued a new invitation for bids, specifying that the 
minimum acceptable bid would be $1,375,000. The original cost of the plant and 
of the equipment remaining in it as of June 30, 1950, was over $6,300,000. The 
figure of $1,375,000 was approximately 77 percent of the estimated current con- 
version value of the plant for uses other than the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
On July 18 the RFC modified the invitation so as to reserve the right to reject all 
bids. When the bids were opened on July 20, the General Tire & Rubber Co. was 
the high bidder with a figure of $2,214,000. That company stated that it proposed 
to manufacture a type of plastic having both civilian and essential military uses. 
It is understood that this plastic requires feed stocks and involves chemical proe- 
esses similar to those employed in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. While the 
plant might thus be converted back to the production of synthetic rubber, the 
urgency of increasing our over-all rubber production removes any possibie justifica- 
tion for sacrificing this rubber-producing capacity—even temporarily. 

“Immediately upon learning of this situation, therefore, the chairman of the 
subcommittee urged Chairman Hise of the RFC not to sell the plant. His letter 
of July 29, to Mr. Hise, of which a copy went to Chairman Symington of the 
NSRB, stated in part: 
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‘Until sueh time as peace is fully restored in the Far East—the primary 
source of natural rubber—it is out of the question to consider any portion of our 
World War II synthetie-rubber industry surplus to the potential needs of national 
security.’ 

‘*The letter said further that the presence of a recapture clause in the contract 
did not excuse the present diversion of this synthetic rubber-producing facility 
to other uses. 

‘Because of this intervention, fortunately, the Government still has this 
essential plant. * * * 

“On September 1, the White House advised the subcommittee that the RFC 
was being directed to proceed forthwith to put the Akron plant in adequate condi- 
tion te produce synthetic rubber. This was coupled with a decision to increase 
our total synthetic-rubber production, as will appear in more detail later in this 
report. 

‘Tt seems fair to say: 

‘“(1) That the White House decision of September 1 on the Akron plant carries 
into national policy the views which the subcommittee has taken from the begin- 
ning toward the disposal of ‘surplus’ plants. 

‘*(2) That the subecommittee’s efforts have preserved for the Government not 
only the Akron plant but three other rubber-producing facilities.” 
Kixcerpt from second committee report, page 4: 


(Jn ah 1, Vebr.. al ohol p wnt Plancor 1608 


‘In our first report we discussed GSA’s proposed sale of the Omaha, Nebr., 
alcohol plant (Plancor 1608 The original cost of this plant was approximately 
$7,000,000. Its estimated reproduction cost is approximately $5,460,000 and 
the estimated reproduction cost less depreciation is approximately $4,040,000. 
The plant has a rated capacity of 22,000,000 wine gallons a year. GSA accepted 
the high bid of $1,750,000 submitted by a newly organized corporation, Central 
States Corp., of Chicago, IIL. 

“GSA, after the subcommittee’s objections were raised, stated that it had 
abandoned its proposed sale of this plant. Instead, GSA changed the sale into a 
10-year lease with this same Central States Corp. But under the terms of the 
lease, Central States Corp. has an option to buy the facility for $1,750,000, not 
exercisable for 3 vears, subject to certain adjustments whceih, in general, seem 
favorable to the lessee. This hardly seems to be an ‘abandonment’ of the sale. 
Rather, it binds the Government and gives Central States the option period in 
which to find out whether or not it made a good deal and to act accordingly 

“This lease, however, does give the Government the right to purchase all pro- 
duction of aleohol on 60 davs’ 1 

B. The first recommendation of the committee’s thirty-first report, Conditions 
at Six Navy and Marine Corps Training Centers, fvas as follows: 

1) That the Department of the Navy include in its fitness reports on Navy 
and Marine Corps officers a new category designated ‘Cost consciousness.’ An 
important factor in the determination of an officer’s efficiency should be his 
demonstrated ability to conserve men, money, and materials. Such ability 

uld be one of the basic qualifications required for promotion and advancement.” 

Under Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Whitehair forwarded to the committee, 
in implementation of the above recommendation OPNAV Instruction 1060 which 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washinoton, D. C., November 24, 1941. 
From: Chief of Naval Operations. 
To: All ships and stations. 
Subject: Conservation of manpower, money, and materials. 


1. Purpose.—This instruction is promulgated to direct that all commands lay 
greater stress on the conservation of manpower, money, and materials. 

2. Background.—Recent surveys conducted by the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, have reported a lack 
of appreciation of the necessity for enforcing drastic economies in the utilization 
of manpower, money, and materials. The Chief of Naval Operations considers 
that this report is a matter of concern to every echelon and component of the 
Naval Establishment. 

3. Manpower.—lIt is desired to impress upon all commands that misuse of man- 
power is one of the most serious potential sources of waste in the service. A survey 
is currently being conducted by the Navy at a major shore installation to determine 
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how greater economies can be effected in the utilization of manpower qualified for 
employment at sea. The results obtained will be used as a pattern for other shore 
installations as applicable. Meanwhile, it is incumbent upon all commands to 
continue their efforts to: 

(a) Effectively utilize available manpower to the maximum extent. 

(b) Initiate steps toward reduction of manpower requirements wherever 
possible. 

(c) Ensure the special training, skill and qualifications are not wasted but are 
used to maximum benefit. . 

1. Materials and funds.—Extravagant use of materials and funds must likewiss 
be guarded against. No matter of material economy is too small to merit due 
consideration. Small economies, when multiplied, will often exceed larger ones 
and are therefore equally significant. Sound methods of control must be ir 
operation which will stem any tendencies toward waste which may develop, 
particularly during the current period of expansion. 

5. EHeonomy.—A necessary attribute of all officers and other supervisory person- 
nel should be a sense of economy which is reflected in their ability to conserve 
manpower, money, and materials. The Senate Preparedness Subcommitt 


en 
termed this attribute ‘‘Cost consciousness,’’ and recommended that it be con- 
sidered as a factor in the determination of an officer’s fitness. 

6. /mplementation.— All commands are directed to lay greater stress on the 


attention being given this matter. In implementing this instruction, commands 


are invited to inform the Chief of Naval Operations of major economies affected 
which may b> of interest and assistance to other naval activities. 


D. B. DuNCAN, 
Vice ¢ hief of Naval Operations 

The first recommendation of the committee’s thirty-fourth report, Conditions 
at Six Air Force Training Centers, was 

(1) That the Department of the Air Force, in rating the effectiveness of 
officer personnel, place more emphasis upon the officer’s demonstrated ability to 
conserve men, money, and materials. This should be an important factor in the 
determination of an officer’s effectiveness and such ‘cost consciousness’ should be 
one of the basic qualifications required for promotion and advancement.’’ 
The Air Foree agreed with the committee on the need for emphasizing cost 
COnSCLOUSNHeSS. 

The first recommendation of the committee’s thirty-sixth report, Conditions 
at Eight Army Training Centers, was: 

(1) That the Department of the Army continue and intensify its ‘cost con- 
sciousness’ program.” 

Secretary Pace sent a fine reply to this report. 
mendation are summarized as follows: 

“The Army is in full agreement with this recommendation and points to it 
established program to develop cost consciousness among officers and troops. 
Future plans include (a) providing field installations with suitable guidance and 
promotional materials; (>) Secretarial reemphasis of the importance of command 
responsibilities involved in the objectives and policies of economy programs; 
(c) orientation talks by the Secretary and Chief of Staff on the importance of 
cost consciousness to newly assigned key military and civilian personnel; and 
(d) continuous evaluation of the program through appropriate periodic inspec- 
tions and the prompt implementation of remedial action required. 

“Another element in the program is the training ot skilled comptroller personnel 
and the educating of command officers in the proper utilization of these manae- 
ment officials. The comptroller of each command is to have a General Staff 
status. Two new Army Regulations will be issued soon covering comptroller- 
type functions and the relationship of such officers to command and staff sroups. 
Guidance-type conferences for comptrollers in the various commands will con- 
tinue to be held by the Army. 

“Special efforts are being made to overcome the reluctance on the part of 
command and staff officers to accept fully the services available to them from the 
comptroller.” 

The second recommendation was: 

‘(2) That in rating the efficieney of officer personnel, more emphasis be placed 
unon the officer’s demonstrated ability to conserve men, money, and materials. 
This should be an important factor in the determination of an officer’s efficiency 
and such eost conseiousness should be one of the basic qualifications required 
for promotion and advancement.” 


His comments on this recom- 
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Secretary Pace’s comments on this recommendation were as follows: 
“The Army is in full agreement with this recommendation and has already 
instituted an efficiency rating for officers which breaks down cost consciousness 
into two elements. The first relates to the officers’ economy performance and the 
Comments by rating officers 


second to his manpower utilization performance. 
are mandatory on these points.” 


C. Excerpt from the twenty-sixth report, Manpower Utilization at Military 


Indoctrination Centers, pages 7-8: 


Replacement of ‘‘Chair Corps”’ 


“The officers and enlisted men assigned to ‘permanent party’ status at the 
16 installations and performing some type of overhead function totaled 95,784. 
This is well over five divisions of men, most of whom are, presumably, physically 


and mentallv fit for full military duty. 


“Eliminating from this number those whose duties might conceivably require 
a fairly high degree of physical proficiency, there remain approximately 40,000 
whose jobs, for the most part, could certainly be filled efficiently by limited-service 


personnel, women, or civilians. These are: 


i 
| | 


| 
Position | Army Navy |Air Force | 


Stenos. typists. of 


s, office clerks 


7, 285 
C Jassification and assignment specialists 1, 045 
Cooks and mess personne] 6. 533 
Finance pe sonnel 489 
Messengers 66 
Drivers ‘ 3, 804 
Vehicle mechanics 1, 857 
Utilities and grounds maintenance personne] 1, 358 
Fire fighte”s 38 
Motion-pictue operators 91 
PX personnel 19 
Special service } 439 
Post com unications 420 | 
Medical technicians ‘ 1, 756 
Dental technicians 127 
Total 25, 427 


| 
1,119} = 1,798 | 
142 | 373 | 
2, 367 | 1,199 
247 | 153 | 
43 | 61 | 
262 | 324 | 
9 | 137 | 
765 | 254 | 
108 | 123 | 
26 Q 
131 | 3 
323 | 172 | 
163 | 42 | 
640 | 675 
444 | 69 
6, 789 5, 392 


Marine 
Corps 


614 
103 
702 
s4 
6 


Total 


1 


] 


0, 816 
1, 663 
0, 801 
973 
176 
519 
071 
520 
342 
159 
208 


1,118 
672 
3, 276 


779 


pes 


0. 093 


“Tn the above table we have not listed instructor, cadre, or military-police per- 
sonnel. But to a large extent even these could be replaced by either limited- 


service or civilian personnel. 


“What this means is that within this limited sample of the various armed 
services there are the equivalent of three to five divisions of ecmbat-qualified men 


in the ‘Chair Corps.’ 


“In other words, sitting at desks, working in kitchens, carrying messages, driv- 
ing automobiles, operating motion-picture machines, running PX’s, and doing 
similar jobs, are nearly enough men to fill our commitment to Europe. 

“And there probably are many: more ‘Chair Corps’ soldiers to be found in the 
headquarters offices of the Departments of Defense, Army, Air Force, and Navy. 
For example, on April 30, according to figures submitted to the committee by the 
Department of Defense, there were 3,212 enlisted men serving in the various de- 
partmental offices. Presumably these men meet the requirements for combat 
duty. These 3,212 men are divided among the services as follows: 


Army 

Navy -.- 
Marine Corps- 
Air Force 


Total !_ 


1 Includes enlisted men assigned to OSD who are carried in the figures of their respective services. 


“We recognize that ir 


300 


, 460 


439 


all probability some of these men should be continued in 


their present positions, and that, in any event, it would be most disturbing 
to dismiss summarily all of the men listed in the above two tables from their 


present assignments and place them in combat organizations. 


But we believe it 


somewhat more disturbing that, faced with our present critical shortage of man- 
power, we should have so many prime physical specimens tied to jobs in which 
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their maximum efficiency and usefulness cannot be realized. A nation poor in 
manpower cannot long endure such extravagance.” 

Excerpts from a report to Chairman Johnson from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, the Honorable Anna M. Rosenberg, August 16, 1951: 

“As you already know, the Department of Defense has been taking vigorous 
steps toward the improved utilization of manpower within the military depart- 
ments and their various installations. 

‘More particularly, we have asked the four services to carefully consider the 
findings and recommendations of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the United States Senate. 

‘‘As the first of the periodic progress reports requested by your committee, I am 
attaching memoranda of comment and action taken by each of the four services 
pursuant to the twenty-sixth report of the Preparedness Subcommittee * * * 

‘* * * Within the near future, ] will send to you reports on three manpower 
utilization surveys which we are now conducting jointly with the three military 
departments. These surveys are directed toward the questions raised in the 
twenty-sixth report concerning the manpower utilization at military indoctrina- 
tion centers. They will deal specifically with the key points noted in the report, 
namely, permanent party; organization of basic training centers, and maximum 
replacement of combat-worthy personnel.” 

D. The committee’s first report, issued September 6, 1950, stated on page 23, 
under “Summary and conclusions,” in part: 

‘Rubber is one of our most vital materials; in World War II it was considered 
by many to be the most critical. Despite the Korean attack, both Government 
agencies and segments of the rubber industry have been slow to appreciate that the 
peril to our natural-rubber supply lines requires that all possibile steps be taken 
now to make more natural rubber available to the strategic stockpile. We can no 
longer live under the illusion that ‘business as usual’ in rubber and an adequate 
defense of our national interests are both possible at the same time. 

“Because of the ‘business as usual’ attitude on rubber, the subcommittee has 
found it necessary to take vigorous steps directed primarily at making more 
natural rubber available to the stockpile. These steps are summarized as follows: 

“1. At the outbreak of the Korean war, Government-owned synthetic plants in 
operation had an annual capacity of 462,500 long tons; actual production had, a 
few months earlier, been at the rate of less than 300,000 long tons. * * * 

“2. We have devoted much effort to seeing that feed-stock materials necessary 
for a fully reactivated rubber program are secured. * * * 

“3. Our actions prevented the sale as ‘surplus’ of the Akron copolymer plant 
and have finally resulted in its being placed in readiness for the production of 
rubber. We have also prevented the sale of other rubber facilities also classified 
as ‘surplus.’ 

‘4. We believe that the Munitions Board’s rate of progress in acquiring natural 
rubber for the stockpile has been and is inadequate. * * 

‘>. The subcommittee has urged the use of Taare specification, and 
inventory controls, as provided in the Rubber Act to the end that more natural 
rubber would be made available for the stockpile. * * * 

“6. We are exploring the possibilities of growing natural rubber in the United 
States and obtaining natural rubber from Western Hemisphere sources. 

“7. We have pressed for the formulation and carrving out of a comprehensive 
and adequate preparedness rubber program. 

“The subeommittee makes the following recommendations for a minimum 
rubber preparedness program: 

(a) The Munitions Board should establish a firm, agg ressive acquisition pro- 
gram for natural rubber and should stick toit. * * 

‘‘(_b) We urge the immediate reactivation, with capacity operation, of the re- 
maining Government-owned synthetic-rubber-producing plants and all necessary 
feed-stock material-producing facilities. * * * 

““(c) There should be a complete prohibition on the further sale of Government- 
owned phen oth og? r-producing plants and feed-stock ,material-producing 
facilities usable in the Government rubber program. * * 

““(d) The powers of allocation, specification, and inventory controls as pro- 
vided in the Rubber Act should be used to the extent necessary to the end that 
the greatest amount of natural rvbber may be conserved for stockpiling. 

““(e) There should be continuing aggressive research and development of new 
and improved types of synthetic rubber and rubber products by both Govern- 
ment and private industry. 

“(f) Prompt action should be taken to prepare plans for the construction of 
new and more efficient synthetic-rubber-producing plants. * * * 
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*“(g) Prompt attention should be given to the possibilities of growing natural 
rubber within the boundaries of the United States and obtaining natural rubber 
from Western Hemisphere sources.” 

November 21, the date of issuance of the second report, the committee stated 
on page 11: 

“On September 15, 1950, Mr. W. Stuart Symington, Chairman, NSRB, reported 
to the subeommittee that President Truman had approved a seven-point rubber- 
preparedness program developed by NSRB. This program parallels the recom- 
mendations made by the subcommittee in its first report. 

‘The major points of the program are these: 

“(1) Maximum synthetic production.—Immediate reactivation of all remaining 
idle synthetic-rubber-producing facilities. 

‘(2) Stock piling.—Studies have been ordered of (a) our total military and civil- 
ian rubber requirements in the event of total mobilization, (5) a realistic objective 
for stockpiling of natural rubber and accumulating inventory of synthetic rubber, 
and (c) how the needs of those objectives can best and most promptly be met. 

3) Increased purchases.—Studies have been ordered on what steps should be 
taken to accelerate our purchases of natural rubber and how our purchase tech- 
niques can be improved. 

t) Modernization.—Studies have been ordered to determine (a) what steps 
for mode eniaeag and increasing synthetic-rubber facilities should be taken, and 
(b) whether it would be desirable to construct additional petroleum butadiene 
facilities in substitution for presently owned alcohol butadiene plants, 

(5) Domestic production.—Studies have been ordered to determine what steps 
should be taken to provide for the production of natural rubber in this country 
and procurement of natural rubber from other countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

“(6) Feed stocks.—Studies have been ordered of steps necessary to provide 
ther feed-stock materials for the synthetic-rubber program. 

“(7) Streamlining.—Studies have been ordered to determine whether the na- 
tional rubber program can be streamlined and simplified by placing all the powers 
regarding it in a single agency. 

‘On Se ptember 4, 1951, the committee stated in the twenty-ninth report, Third 
Report on Rubber, pages 35-36, that: 

‘* * * We have made substantial progress toward real ‘rubber readi- 
ness.’ * * ~*~ 

“Our progress in synthetic-rubber development has been enormous. * * * 

“During the past year there have been many encouraging developments: 

“(1) The RFC has done an efficient job in reactivating idle plants, and the 
synthetic-rubber production that we had in January 1950 has been trebled. 

2) Plans are under way to increase synthetic-rubber production by another 
140,000 long tonsa year. Recently officials have raised their sights so that three- 
quarters of all GR-S produced will be ‘cold’? GR-S 

““(3) Constructive steps are under Way to furnish the chief raw materials 
needed for the presently planned GR-S production program. 

‘“‘(4) Considerable progress has beer *n made in research in domestic sources of 
natural rubber and initial steps have been taken to produce it in quantities. 

“(5). The United States has taken effective action to cut off delivery of stra- 
tegic and critical materials to the iron-curtain nations and our allies are moving 
along similar lines. 

(6) Government buying procedures under the able direction of Jess Larson, 
GSA Administrator, have effectively reduced the price of natural rubber, while 
the prompt reactivation of idle synthetic-rubber facilities, which has been spurred 
by the subcommittee, has led to minimum direct savings of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

“(7) There has been little or no delay in providing rubber for defense orders.”’ 

E. Excerpts from July 24, 1951, Hesring before the Preparedness Subcommittee 
on Stockpiling of lin and Rubber, pages 1-6: 

“Senator JoHnson. Despite its strategic importance, the United States has 
practically no tin resources of its own. The world’s important reserves of this 
metal are centered in Malava, Indonesia, Bolivia, and the Belgian Congo. They 
are in the hands of a relatively few British, Dutch, Belgian, and Bolivian corpora- 
tions with interlocking connections which reach across national boundaries. 

“When this committee entered the picture early this year, the tin situation 
could best be described as one vast international gouge of the American taxpaver. 
The tin producers of the world greeted the Korean war as a signal for skvrocketing 
prices. Tin soared to two and a half times its pre-Korean price, and international 
speculators sought ways and means of pushing it even higher. 
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“The activities of this committee had an immediate effect. As soon as it be- 
came known that we were going to issue a report on the situation, the price dropped 
from $2 a pound to approximately $1.75 a pound. When our report was printed 
and finally issued early in March, it dropped even further. 

“Some of the committee’s recommendations were put into effect immediately. 
One of the most important was that the United States should suspend its stock- 
piling of tin. Since that time, with the exception of a brief period at the end of 
March, the price has steadily declined, and today I am happy to report that tin 
is selling at Singapore for about $1.02 a pound. We feel that this is among the 
most solid of the committee’s accomplishments. * * = *” 

‘Senator Brincses. Each time the price of tin fluctuates down a cent, what does 
that mean in terms of dollars insofar as the strategic aims of the United States 
are concerned? 

“Mr. Cook. One cent a pound in the means roughly $5 million to the United 
States. 

“Senator Bripces. And * * * on February 14, the figure was $2.0125 on 
the London market—how many cents has it gone down per pound as of today? 

“Mr. Cook. Ninety-nine cents, Senator. 

“Senator JOHNSON. It is selling for about $1.02 today, isn’t it? 

“Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; the decrease is approximately 99 cents a pound. 

“Senator Brinces. And 99 times $5 n_illion? 

“Mr. Cook. It would be roughly $500 million, Senator. I think that calcula- 
tion is a fair one, and I think that those savings can be fairly attributed to the work 
of the committee plus the really splendid cooperation that came from Mr. Larson 
at General Services and Mr. Symington at the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, as the statement will later indicate. 

“Senator Hunt. What is the condition of our stockpile of tin today? 

“Mr. Cook. I think it fair to say that if the committee had not come to the 
conclusion that the stockpile was in pretty good shape, * * * it would have 
been unable to make the recommendations which were made, namelv, 
among others, that tin purchases for the stockpile cease until the price became 
more reasonable.”’ 


+ * * 


x x 


“Mr. Larson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the American Government for the 
stockpile and the American manufacturers v ho process rubber would be paying 
$2.50 a pound for rubber today if it were not for those plants. 

“Senator JoHnson. It got as high as 85, but all during that time we 
making synthetic which cost approximately 24%, did it not? 

“Mr. Larson. Even less than that. I think around 20 cents, 18 cents. 

“Senator JOHNSON. We will say 25 for synthetic and 85 for natural. That is 
a difference of 60 cents a pound, or $1,200 a ton. On 1,000,000 tons it amounts 
to $1,200,000,000. I think the committee ought to know and the country ought 
to know what the building of these synthetic plants during the critical stage of 
World War II and the later campaign to save them for the defense program |} 
meant in savings to our taxpayers and in stronger national security. 

“Mr. Larson. That is certainly correct, Mr. Chairman.” 

F. Extracts from the thirtv-fifth report, Interim Report on Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, pages 4, 5, 7, 15, and 16: 

‘* * * Established schedules have not been met on the hard goods whict 
are the core of our mobilization program.”’ 

‘‘* * * the reports specifically indicate a serious lag in the scheduled de- 
liveries of aircraft, guided missiles, tanks, and electronics—the backbone of our 
defenses.”’ 

ee ee 


were 


as 


insufficient progress has been made to carry forward effectively our 
mobilization effort. It still lags very materially.’’ 

“Our timetable of preparedness has not heen met. We are not achieving as 
rapidly as possible the minimum necessarv force essential for the security of the 
United States.”’ 

“While the Department of Defense has obligated available funds and translated 
them into procurement contracts with a reasonable degree of speed, production 
performance under those contracts has been very disappointing. 

tegardless of the reasons advanced, the delivery of hard goods from July 1, 
1950, through June 30, 1951, fell short of antici>ations.’’ 

‘‘Nowhere is there a more gray hic illustration of the dangers of an uncoordinated 
defense effort, and a defense effort which 1 uts more emrhasis on maintaining 
civilian-goods production, than on quickly achieving our goal of minimum mili 


i 


tary strength than in the aircraft and tank production programs. In both, for similar 
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reasons, we are substantially behind the schedules necessary for the minimum 
levels of strength considered safe by our strategic planners.” 

Recommendation 2, p. 16: 

‘‘There should be one individual in the Department of Defense with the sole 
authority and responsibility to oversee and expedite procurement for all the 
armed services and to resolve all conflicts among them. This individual should 
be responsible only to the Secretary of Defense and be either a new Under feere- 
tary of Defense for Procurement, or the Chairman of the Munitions Board with 
such additional powers as are necessary to permit him to act as a ‘procurement 
ezar.’ ”’ 

G. Excerpts from committee recommendations in the twenty-seventh report, 
pace 39: 

“The subcommittee recommends the following measures to be taken at the 
earliest practicable date: 


“1. That the Defense Department and other defenss agencies concerned 


promptly take the necessary steps to reach a decision as to the feasibility of the 
Li process for making tungsten carbide. 

“2. That the Munitions Board immediately authorize the stockpiling of tung- 
sten metal powder and tungsien carbide in quantities to be determined by (1) 
the deficieney of the processing facilities and (2) the decision as to the feasibility 
of the Li process for making tungsten carbide and other processes. * * * 

* * * * 


“5. That the United States Government be made the sole importer and re- 


seller of foreign tungsten and, in this connection, utilize to the extent possible 
the facilities and servile of private persons and companies. 

“6. That to the fullest extent feasibie all governmental activities in the de- 
velopment of sources and the procurement (ineluding procurement for the stock- 
pile) of foreign r: materials, ineluding particulativ minerals and metals, be 
centralized in, and the necessary operating funds be transferred to, a single 
Government acenev, such as the Reeonstruction Finance Corporation. This 
aceney, in ecarrving out is functions, should consult and advise and coordinate 
its pure! functions ith the General Services Administration. 


“7. That the Office of Defense Mobilization promptly take steps to cause a 
comprehensive program, for the stimulation of foreign tungsten production and 
its procurement, to be formulated and placed into effect. Such a program should 


include, among other things, long-term contracts at fixed prices in exchange for 
positive actions by other governments leading to increased production.” 
H. Department of Defense general and flag officers and civilian emplovees in 


the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area: 


Apr. 30, 1945 | Sept. 30, 1951 


General and flag officers, total 7 ibinhieia pitinaldemnitaend pe. 397 361 
Ci in employees, total eed cnmaiean beeekoshbitead | 98, O71 | 91, 081 


Source: Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of Secretary of Defense, Jan. 29, 1952. 

I. Excerpt from letter received by Chairman Johnson from Mr. Raymond M, 
Foley, December 14, 1951: 

“This agency decided as a matter of policy that a substantial proportion of the 
funds appropriated by the Congress for publie construction of defense housing 
should be used to alleviate the widespread bad housing conditions around defense 
installations. We, therefore, proposed to the Defense Department that $20 
million of the $25 million appropriated by the Congress be used for the provision 
of trailers and other temporary accommodations at those installations which, in 
the opinion of the Defense Establishment, are suffering the most severe housing 
shortage.” 

Excerpt from letter received by Chairman Johnson from the Honorable William 
C. Foster, Acting Secretary, Department of Defense, December 6, 1951: 

“The Armed Forees Housing Agency will be established within the Department 
of Defense upon the appointment of the Director of the Agency. It is anticipated 
that the Director will be appointed on December 12, 1951.” 

J. Senate Report No. 117, Eighty-second Congress, first session, Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, report of the Committee on Armed Services 
to accompany S. 1. 
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K. Excerpt from letter to Chairman Johnson from the Honorable Jess Larson, 
Administrator, General Services Administraticn, +ebruary 13, 1yd1: 

““With respect to Nicaro nickel facility, [ wi-h v9 inforian you unit a rehabilitation 
contract in the estimated amount of $5,000,000 has been negotiated with the 
Frederick Snare Corp. of New York City as is e.idenced by a letter of intent ac- 
cepted January 19, 1951.” 

Excerpt from enclosure with above letter: 

‘Subject to market demand for the refined products, FNM contracts to supply 
matte for 10 years from date of this agreement, that will yield a refined production 
at the rate of * * * 30 million pounds of nickel per year upon completion 
of the refinery. * * *” 

L. kxeerpt from letter to Chairman Johnson from the Honorable George C 
Marshall, Secretary of Defense, March 20, 1951: 

‘‘Although Secretary Finletter will cover your recommendation No. 1 in his 
reply, I think it appropriate to point out that my office is instituting an action and 
report control mechanism for the three services designed to assure coordination 
between acquisitions of personnel and the availability of the facilities, clothing, 
and equipment necessary for their proper reception into the service.” 

Excerpt from letter received by Chairman Johnson from the Honorable Thomas 
K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force, March 14, 1951: 

‘“* * * After careful consideration, however, I do not think that the direc- 
tive of the President requires inductions in such numbers that the Air Force 
would have to substantially lower its normal peacetime standards in housing, 
training, and other facilities. Just how far this deviation from normal peacetime 
standards should go is a question of delicate judgment. I believe however that 
in spite of the considerations mentioned above the deviation from normal peace- 
time standards at Lackland Air Force Base was too great. We have therefore 
directed a policy for the future of holding enlistments to a level consistent with the 
provision of adequate housing and other necessary facilities for indoctrination. 
This policy is set forth more fully, below, in my comments on recommendation I 
of the Report of the Preparedness Committee.” 

M. Excerpt from letter from Senator Lester C. Hunt, chairman of a task 
force of the Preparedness Subcommittee, to Secretary of the Air Force Thomas 
K. Finletter, October 25, 1951: 

“Tt is our recommendation at this time that the commanding general should be 
directed to declare off limits any establishment in which commercialized gambling 
in any form, including slot machines, is countenanced. I think you will agree 
that in the light of the present shut-down a preventive step such as this will have 
a very healthy effect in removing the temptations and the fleecing to which our 
boys are being exposed. Since we feel that timely action is called for, we desire 
to make this recommendation to you without waiting for the preparation of our 
formal report.” 

* * * * * o 4 


NOVEMBER 25, 1951. 
Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Hunt: I have your letter of November 5 in which you suggest 
a procedure to be followed by the commanding general at Keesler Air Force Base 
with respect to any establishments in the Biloxi area that may resume com- 
mercialized gambling activities in any form. 

The commanding general has taken the position that, in the event commercial- 
ized gambling, in any form, should reappear in the Biloxi area he will place off 
limits establishments where such activities are countenanced. If this action 
proves ineffective and the wide open gambling conditions are permitted to recur 
without positive action being taken by the local officials to enforce the State 
antigambling laws, then other steps will have to be taken to safeguard the welfare 
of the uniformed personnel at the base. This is one of the topics I would like to 
discuss at the time of our conference. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas K. FINLETTER. 

N. Excerpts from letter to Chairman Johnson from Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, November 3, 1951: 

“Your letter of October 9 requested a report from me in regard to the Air 
Force request for bids on 1,500,000 pairs of dress gloves. I have delayed replying 
to you until a complete reevaluation of the gray cotton dress-glove requirement 
could be made, 
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“While I am satisfied as to the appropriateness of the specifications, there has 
not as yet been established to my satisfaction a military requirement for the cotton 
dress glove as a mandatory item for all personnel. The requirement for a dress 
glove for personnel actually performing escort, military police, and similar duties 
is met by the issue of the inexpensive Army-type white cotton glove as organiza- 
tional equipment. Accordingly, all procurement action for the gray cotton dress 
glove has been canceled effective prior to the award of any contracts for this 
item. No termination cost will be involved. 

O. Excerpts from committee’s second report, page 8: 

ey cs an incident in which the Air Force had purchased for $63,000 certain 
aircraft computers which the Government had sold as surplus in 1946 for $6.89. 
The lot of 168 serviceable unused computers—electric fire-control instruments for 
airplanes—were purchased by an east Texan who bid about 5 cents each for the 
instruments. He professed that he was under the impression from the bid-sheet 
that these instruments were small, pocket-sized cardboard computers, similar to 
slide rules, for use in rapid mathematical calculations. The Air Force repurchase 
of these instruments was consummated some 18 months after the original sale by 
the Government agencies at San Antonio. Tex.’ 

P. Excerpt from letter to Chairman Johnson from Acting Secretary of the Air 
Force R. L. Gilpatric, October 20, 1951: 

“T have been particularly concerned about the allegation regarding steel pipes 
which were being used as guard rails at Robins Air Force Base. I found that 
about 18 months ago two railroad gondola cars arrived at Robins loaded with an 
estimated 500 lengths of steel pipe. No paper work of any sort accompanied the 
shipment with which the air installations officer eculd ascertain the origin or reason 
for the shipment and accountability was not established. Later, approximately 
100 lengths of this pipe were cut into 5-foot sections as replacement for wooden 
road-marker guard posts. 

‘‘Robins Air Foree Base has been instructed not to use any more of this ma- 
terial pending further findings In addition, the commanding general, Robins 
Air Force Base, has been directed to do the following: Fix responsibility for non- 
cempliance with supply directives which require all property acquired by the Air 
Force to be properly accounted for; fix responsibility for the inappropriate utiliza- 
tion of this material; and to inform me of any disciplinary action taken.”’ 

Exeerpt from letter to Chairman Johnson from Secretary of the Air Force 


Thomas Kk. Finletter, December 19, 1951: 


It is now apparent that the use of a portion of this pipe for this 
purpose resulted from errors. It was shipped to Robins and supply personnel 
there did not establish accountability or request disposition instructions. Because 
of the bulk and physical characteristics of the pipe it was stored in the area where 
the installations section kept its normal maintenance stocks. When the require- 
ment for guard posts arose, the installations section used the pipe for this purpose. 

‘‘As a result of our investigation the remaining 271 lengths of this pipe have 
been declared surplus and placed in normal supply channels which should result 
in their ultimate proper utilization.” 


APPENDIX IV 
LertteR From Governor HuGH WHITE, OF MISsSISSIPPI 


SraTe OF MISSISSIPPI, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
5 Jackson, February 28, 1952. 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: With reference to your investigation of conditions in and around 
siloxi, Miss., I wish to advise you that regardless of what has taken place there in 

the past conditions now do not justify any further criticism. 

Slot machines have been removed and gambling has ceased. This has been 
brought about through the efforts of the attorney general and my office, and as 
Governor of the State, I assure vou that I will control the gambling situation from 
here on out. 

Your understanding of our problem, which has now been corrected, is deeply 
appreciated. and I assure you of my continuing watchfulness that this unfortunate 
situation will not again occur 

Sincerely, 


HuGcu Waite, Governor 





